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Society has assumed, and from several passages in the Address 
before us, we suppose the hope exists, that the income of Mr. 
Smithson's bequest may be applied by Congress to the support 
of the "National Institution." Aided by this fund, and by 
their connexion with the general government, the directors 
expect that their association may in time assume a character 
and functions similar to those of the French Institute. But we 
fear the difficulties already hinted at are more than sufficient to 
defeat such an ambitious plan. Paris is in every sense, not 
merely the political capital, but the very heart of France. No 
city in this country can ever attain a corresponding station and 
influence, and Washington is, perhaps, the least likely of all 
to acquire such preeminence. Besides, the fund in question, 
if, indeed, it is now in existence, is altogether too small for such 
a magnificent scheme ; and the parsimony of Congress in rela- 
tion to such objects will not justify the expectation of further 
aid, even if there were no constitutional difficulties in the way. 
No proposal for the employment of this fund, as it seems to us, 
offers results of such certain utility, as the one sanctioned by 
the opinion of Mr. Adams. We ardently hope, that the re- 
maining years of this venerable statesman's career may be 
gladdened by the accomplishment of the object, which he has 
so long had in view, the establishment of a National Observ- 
atory. 



3. — Outline of a System of Legislation, for securing Protection 
to the A boriginal Inhabitants of all Countries colonized by 
Great Britain. Drawn up at the Request of the Commit- 
tee of" The Aborigines Protection Society," for the pur- 
pose of being laid before the Government. By Standish 
MoTTE, Esq., a Member of the Committee. London : 
John Murray. 1840. 8vo. pp.32. 

English philanthropy has been accused at times, and not 
without some reason, of pursuing comprehensive, far-reaching, 
but somewhat indefinite plans for the general improvement of 
mankind in all quarters of the globe, while more direct and 
efficient schemes of practical benevolence at home were al- 
lowed to languish from the want of patronage. The Bible 
Society has expended millions in translating and circulating 
the Scriptures among distant tribes and nations, while a large 
portion of England's own manufacturing population is destt- 
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tute, or nearly so, of the means of religious instruction. The 
gigantic efTorts of the government and the people, during 
nearly half a century, to put a stop to the slave trade, have 
resulted in the mortifying admission, made during the past 
year by the principal agents in the cause, that the abominable 
traffic is now carried on to a greater extent than ever, and that 
there is too good reason to believe, that the business has re- 
ceived an impulse from some of the very measures that were 
contrived for its suppression. One of the hardest things in the 
world for individuals or communities to learn, is, to be judi- 
ciously and serviceably benevolent. 

These remarks have been suggested by the perusal of the 
pamphlet, the title of which is given above. It appears, that 
about four years since, a society was established in London, 
for the purpose of protecting against the aggressions and in- 
justice of civilized man, not merely the aborigines, amounting 
to about one million, who may be said to be under British pro- 
tection, but also about two hundred and eighty millions, natives 
of Asia, Africa, and America, who have no connexion with 
England whatever. And at this early period, when little or no 
progress has been made, so far as we can gather from this 
pamphlet, in collecting distinct statements of facts, or in making 
inquiries from persons living on the very scene of contemplat- 
ed operations, the Society put forth a general scheme of legis- 
lation for the protection of savages against the cruelty and ra- 
pacity of white men, — equally applicable to Canada, the Cape 
of Good Hope, New Holland, and the Islands in the Pacific 
Sea. The enactments proposed are as vague and impractica- 
ble, as might be expected in a project drawn up under such 
circumstances. Many of the excellent judicial and municipal 
institutions of Great Britain are to be transported at once to the 
forests of Canada, the sands of Africa, and the bushes of New 
Holland, there to be managed and kept in force by unbreeched 
savages. For instance, the natives are to be allowed to hold 
real and personal property, and to dispose of the same by will 
and transfer, the written instruments being duly registered in 
proper form, and in certain cases to be free from the stamp tax. 
The local administration of justice is to be left with the chiefs, 
who shall have power to empannel " a jury or court of not less 
than seven natives, of which the verdict of a majority shall be 
in all cases binding ; " and with a view to protect them from 
injuries from each other, as well as from the colonists, " a cer- 
tain number of the aborigines shall be trained as a constabulary 
force." It would certainly be worth while to see an empannel- 
ed jury of Hottentots, fresh from the bush, or a company of 
New Hollanders, with fishbones through their noses, acting as 
special constables. 
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Far be it from us, to throw ridicule or discouragement on any 
scheme of rational philanthropy. But the generous spirit of 
individuals ought to be turned away from the wild schemes of 
notoriety-seeking projectors, or the inevitable disappointment 
of their hopes will do much to dry up the very springs of be- 
nevolence. It seems to be ordered, by a law as fixed as that of 
gravitation, that savage tribes shall retire and waste away be- 
fore the incoming tide of civilization. The philanthropist may 
grieve at the immediate suffering which is thus occasioned, 
though he cannot but rejoice at the ultimate result. The in- 
justice and rapacity of the new comers may increase the hard- 
ships of the natives' lot, and unnecessarily hasten their final 
extinction. But were the acts of the colonists regulated by the 
most just and tender regard for the rights of the aborigines, we 
cannot believe that the end would be long postponed. The 
native population would still dwindle away, from causes, that 
human wisdom cannot detect or appreciate. Positive legislation 
can do little or nothing to stay the evil, if it must be called 
one. Legal enactments are not easily enforced in new settle- 
ments, except so far as regards the intercourse of the colonists 
with each other, where self-interest is the powerful teacher of 
regard to law. The pioneers of civilization, the tamers of for- 
ests and the settlers of islands at the Antipodes, are naturally 
of a rugged and daring character, and the difficulties of their 
situation cannot tend to soften their nature. The only effectu- 
al way of preserving the natives from the superiority of the 
arms, or the contamination of the vices, of the settlers, is by 
preventing the two races from coming into immediate contact. 
By removing the savages to an allotted district, as remote as 
possible from the colonized spot, the race may be preserved, at 
least, for a time. This policy, as we learn from the pamphlet 
before us, has been adopted by the British authorities in Aus- 
tralia. " The whole of the aboriginal inhabitants of Van Die- 
man's Land, excepting four persons, are now domiciliated, 
with their own consent, on Flinder's Island." 



4. — A JVew Spanish Grammar, adapted to every Class of 
Learners. By Mariano Cubi i Soler. Sixth Edition, 
with corrections and improvements. Baltimore : Field- 
ing Lucas, Jr. 1840. 12mo. pp.294. 

The author of this work has been long and favorably known 
by his literary labors ; first, as a Grammarian, and a most 



